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"The truth, which is more than Nanking does,"
she answered grimly. "But I don't want any foreigners
to recognise my voice, or they'll say the Reds are
running Sian. They've said it often enough already."
"Well, you've got a reputation. I haven't. The most
important thing any of us can do is to get the news
out from here straight, and telegraph and mails are
useless. I'd be glad to broadcast news items, or de-
scribe anything I've seen myself."
"Fine," said Agnes. "Come along to the station
with me to-night and we'll try it out."
This was the beginning of a broadcasting combina-
tion that later gained a certain notoriety in China.
Through it I learnt a lot.
The Sian radio station was a compact little place,
picturesquely situated behind an old palace in the
heart of the city. It was always heavily guarded, for
it was practically the only link with the outside world
that remained. A military pass took us through the
main gateway, past sandbags and machine-guns
trained on the square outside. Inside the courts there
were always sentries on the prowl; and until they had
learnt to recognise a visitor, their abrupt challenge
from the darkness was apt to be disconcerting.
We usually arrived late, for it was impossible to be
punctual in Sian after nine o'clock, when martial
law obtained in the streets. Underneath the towering
steel mast was a modern little studio, very gay inside
with blue cushions and Chinese carpets. We would
slip through the heavily curtained doors with an
eye on the clock, and a long-gowned servant would
bring tea in an awed silence. Then Agnes would get
to work with her elbows planted firmly in front of